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To THE Man, WuHo, UNDER Gop, HAS BEEN UsEep Mori 
ABUNDANTLY THAN ANY OTHER IN EDUCATING AND 
UpLiFTING ouR MounrtTaAIN Boys AND GIRLS, THIS, 
THE DiacER oF 1913, IS WITH SINCEREST 
ADMIRATION DEDICATED 


DR. A. E. BROWN 
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Officers of Senior Class 
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VW Je REID 
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Orator 
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Musician 
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Standard Bearer 
Humorist 
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Motto—No steps backward 
Flower—Yellow Carnation 
Colors—Green and Old Gold 
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ALMA BELLE FREEMAN 
HENDERSON COUNTY 


‘Let no man enter in on pain of death.” 


Much might be said of this 
characteristic girl, whose bright- 
ness is rivaled only by her hair. 
She has a brain for. anything. 
She loves a good joke and 
“chocolate fudge.” 

She came to us two years ago 
as a graduate from Henderson- 
ville High School, and during her 
stay here she has entered heartily 
into all phases of schoo! life, 
making herself felt in society, in 
classroom and in the home, 





FERDY LORANZY HIPPS 


Mapison County 


‘‘He does what he thinks—and that’s 
Got? 


This young man has a strong 
ambition and great willingness to 
do things. 

He is an officer in his society 
and is a loyal member. He is 
also a member of the baseball 
team, and is an enthusiastic 
player. 





HA PITESBELELE JONES 
HENDERSON CouNtTYy 


“Knowledge ts no more afountain sealed, 
Better not be at all than not be noble.” 


Belle is a girl of remarkable 
brain power. 

She has for her watchword 
“thoroughness,” consequently 
she excels. 

Her faithful efforts and hard 
work have won for her the respect 
of the faculty, as well as the 





D. PAUL McCANN 


SURRY CoUNTY 


“The gravity and stillness of your youth, 

The world hath noted, and your name is 
great 

In mouths of wiseth censure.” 


fees firm, honest and 
sincere. In his classwork he is 
not a “book-worm,’’ but an ex- 
cellent student. He presents 
logical reasoning and sound argu- 
ment in debating. 

He was a representative of his 
society in the inter-society anni- 
versary debate in 1912; a com- 
mencement orator in 1912; presi- 
dent of the Young Peoples’ 
Union in 1912; president of the 
Baraca Class in 1913; historian 
of the Senior Class; and treasurer 
of the Athletic Association. 
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student-body. 








GLENN MYRTLE 
PLEMMONS 
MADISON COUNTY 


“Sing away sorrow, cast away care.” 


Here is a girl of rare gifts, a 
student standing with the best. 

The sweet influence of her 
Christian character has been felt 
by all with whem she has asso- 
ciated. 

She loves music very much. 
She is a member of the Lyrique 
@uartette, also of the Polymnia 
Club. 


OCTAVIA BEATRICE 
PITILLO 
HENDERSON COUNTY 


“Keep virtues simple path before your 

EYES, 

Nor think that from evil, good can ever 

TUSeé. 

Octavia is exceedingly dignified 
in manner, but beneath this dig- 
nity there is a humorous disposi- 
tion. 

In the Literary Society her 
opinion is always worth while. 

She has strength of character 
and high aims in life, which will 
insure her success wherever she 


O° C8. 








LULA GERTRUDE 
PRESTWOOD 


HENDERSON CouNTY 


“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
and simple faith, than Norman blood.’ 

Here is a happy-hearted girl, 
always looking on the bright side 
of life. She has made many 
friends among the students by 
her little deeds of kindness. 

She is always ready for fun, yet 
she is thoughtful to do things. 

She intends to enter the State 
Normal at Greensboro. 


WALTER JORDON REID 
TRANSYLVANIA CouUNTY 


“While we live, let us sport.” 


A young man with a brain and 
ambitions to win a place in the 
world. He is loyal to his friends 
and society, and is an officer. He 
dresses according to the latest 
model and is quite popular 
among the gentler sex. The lat- 
ter fact attested by his frequent 
calls to the telephone. 
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GEORGE FRED WASHBURN 


“Tn every rank, whether great or small, 
Tis industry supports us all.” 

Fred is a man that stands by 
his convictions. 

He is a good society worker and 
has excellent talent for debating. 
’ He is a good student and a favor- 
ite among the student-body. Af- 
ter leaving here, he is going on 
to higher institution, and will 
some day, no doubt, be a leading 
attorney at the bar of the State. 

He was chief marshal of the in- 
ter-society debate in 1913, vice- 
president of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation, prophet of the Senior 


Class and commencement orator 
in 1918. 


LULA JANE WASHBURN 
MircHELL COUNTY 


‘“Not too serious, not too gay, 
But altogether a jolly good person.” 

Lula is quiet and unassuming. — - 
She is a good student, and is con- 
scientious in all that she does. 
One will find her a true friend. 

She is a loyal society member, 
and will be greatly missed by all. 








THOMAS PRITCHARD 
WILLIAMS 
SAMPSON COUNTY 


“A proper man, as one shall see on a 


summers day.” 


The name of his county sug- 
gests what he really is, physically 


and mentally. 


His stay here has convinced 


BESSIE FLORENCE 
WILLIAMS 


SAMPSON CouNTY 


“Her voice was ever soft, gentle and low, 
an excellent thing in a woman.’ 


This noble girl has a sweet and 
lovely disposition. 

She is a devoted Christian, and 
is always ready to help others to 
the higher life. 

No one who comes to her for 
advice or help is ever turned 
away. Her aim in life is to live 
not for self but for others. 


every pupil, teacher and all with 
whom he has come in contact, of 
his uprightness and purpose in 
life. 

He has always been a promi- 
nent member of his society, more 
than once leading their anniver- 
sary debate. 

His Christian influence has 





meant much to the student body and is typical of his life-work. 
He is president of Senior Class, president of his society, and win- 


ner of orator’s medal in 1910. 


LUKE HERMAN YOUNG 
BUNCOMBE COUNTY 


“In arguing too, the parson own'd his 
Lf Hon though vanquished he could ar- 
gue still,” 

He has a head for practical 
things, and is always storing 
away things for future use. He 
digs much, preparing his class- 
work. 

In a debate, he is very enthusi- 
astic, and has a wonderful deliv- 
ery. He is a leader ‘in Chi 
Society, and without doubt one 
of the best debaters that Fruit- 
land has ever produced. 

He is president of the Athletic 
Association, captain of the base- 
ball team, and was a debater in 
the inter-society debate in 1913. . 





DON COLUMBUS YOUNG 
BUNCOMBE CouUNTY 


“T dare do all that may become a man. 
Who dares do more is none.”’ 


Don entered our class in Aug- 
ust, 1912, and has since been re- 
cognized as a leader in every 
phase of our work here. He is a 
Christian gentleman and a 
thorough student. 

He reflected honor on his so- 
ciety and school as anniversary 
debater of 1913, was chosen vice- 
president and orator of the Senior 
Class, and is a representative in 
the commencement  oratorical 
contest. 

His efforts here have been 
crowned with success, and_ his 
genteel disposition and strong 
traits of character point toward 
noble success in life. 
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Senior 


O Fruitland, with thee we’ve lingered long, 

In gathering the truths from thy great store; 
Tho’ time has not been one sweet song, 

- We hate to pass from out your door. 


Fond memories cling to each sad heart, 
For time has come when we must part, 
Farewell dear ones of green and gold, 
Our love for you cannot be told. 


Today we boldly before you stand, 
Loyal and true a senior band; 

We’ve had to dig, as all students say, 

To reach the heights we’ve gained today. 


At times we felt discouraged and blue, 
But soon we found this would not do; 
We turned our thoughts to higher things, 
And to the joy that duty brings. 


We’ve always been led by teachers true, 
And forever we’ll love and honor you; 

And may no member of our class so grand 
E’er turn from these ideals of old Fruitland. 


Now, classmates dear, from here we'll drift, 
Pursuing visions of the world to hft; 

Be true to this your class, the best I ween, 
In all the world, the class of old thirteen. 


History of Senior Class 


HERE has always been some fear attached to 
13’s as unlucky. For Bibically speaking 13 
was an imperfect number, but those times are 
over and that saying must soon be of the past. Presi- 
dent Wilson has pointed out the fact that he has no 
fear of this year, which has witnessed his inauguration 
to the highest office in the gift of the people. Now, to 
come to my task, I will cite you to a more forcible 
illustration. We who have struggled several years and 
have now come to our anticipation have forever set at 
naught whatever fate might be connected with 13 and 
gladly make known ourselves as the Class of 1915. 

We realize that our high school history making is 
over. Yet we have no desire to change our record, and 
shall never regret our Fruitland life. We here present 
some achievements in hope that some future day a 713 
senior may glance at these pages and recall some inci- 
dent that might arouse old love for our good institution - 
and awaken a pleasant memory of Fruitland days at 
our high school home. 

During our period at Fruitland prior to this year 
members of our class have a substantial record. As 
they have stood out individually they have not been 
difficult to distinguish. Very fittingly has the Philopo- 
nocian Literary Society represented our class, making 
contests close and programs interesting. Likewise our 
membership has been serviceable to the literary ac- 
complishment of the Philosophian and Chrestomathian 
Societies. Some of our class have made a record in 
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athletics, and all have been ardent supporters of this 
phase of school life. Moreover many of our class have 
been made useful by service as leaders and workevs in 
Christian organizations. 

Having thus distinguished ourselves in work apart, 
we have by uniting our efforts been put in position for 
greater achievement. Our class was organized in Jan- 
uary as follows: T. P. Williams, president; Don C. 
Young, vice-president and orator; Belle Jones, secre- 
tary; Walter J. Reid, treasurer; D. Paul McCann, his- 
torian; G. F. Washburn, prophet; Bessie Williams, 
artist; Alma Freeman, musician; L. H. Young, standard 
bearer; F. L. Hipps, critic; Lula Washburn, humorist; 
Octavia Pitillo, committee for class resolutions; Glenn 
Plemmons, poet; Lula Prestwood, testator. 

We adopted for our motto: “No steps back- 
ward.”’ We selected for our colors orange and green. 
For our flowers we chose Marechal Niel. 

Following organization our class sought to stand 
loyally to our motto. And this we have not only done, 
but have made steps forward. Worthy of mention to 
our class was our activity in arousing an interest in 
the need of a new Administration Building at Fruit- 
land. This resulted in the student-body making a lib- 
eral subscription, and we as a class made a special sub- 
scription toward this end. For in nothing has our 
class rejoiced in more than the prospect of improve- 
ment to our school in the very near future. 

Having reached the summit of our high school 
career, we feel that this is not the goal which we have 
been seeking, but that this has only been a pre-requisite 
part of the program of our preparation by which we 
may be spent in usefulness to our country. We know 
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that victories won in high school may be depended 
upon to help us win more in our life at college and in 
the world. 

At last when we have become assets in the world 
we will recognize that good beginnings had their place, 
and that it was worth while to be at Fruitland. 

—HISTORIAN. 
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Class Prophecy for 1913 


ONCE thought that in every normal human 
mind there could be found—if a thorough enough 
search be made—a source from whence might 

spring at least a small degree of most every kind of 
thought imaginable and a channel through which that 
thought might flow, terminating in expression. 

I had an idea that I was endowed with my pro- 
portional part of prophetic thought or spirit, and when 
I was chosen as prophet of the 1913 Class, I cheerfully 
arrayed myself in an ancient habit and went about the 
task of ascertaining according to my theory whether 
my mind was normal. In vain I tried for weeks and 
even months to walk in a trance, but they seemed not 
open. Many times I could have been found at night, 
while my room-mate, robed in garments of slumber, 
was enjoying the scenes of dreamland, bent over an 
ancient digger or annual trying to assume a prophetic 
attitude. 

The time was fast approaching when the class 
would demand the record of the future, revealed as the 
prophet saw it, yet at the end of two months the 
future was no more vivid than at the beginning. 

I realized that something must be done, so as a 
last resort I determined to apply to the imagination, 
and immediately began a search for such scenes of 
nature as would incite those forces to work. 

One Saturday afternoon in wandering about amid 
nature’s most beautiful seenes—in which this mountain 
section abounds—I came to a small stream and follow- 
ing its backward course for some distance into the 
foothills of a neighboring mountain, I came to a large 
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rock over which the water poured, falling a distance of 
about twenty-five feet. 

I took a stand on a large rock nearby and leaning 
against a tree contented myself by watching the water 
pour over the fall. A mist was rising from the water 
through which the rays of sunlight passed, the reflection 
producing the various colors of the rainbow, by a mix- 
ture of sunlight and vapor. 

This scene was very attractive to the eye and 
various others appeared and as quickly vanished, but 
each successive one becoming more vivid and remaining 
longer until the last and a most beautiful one remained 
permanent. 

Before my eyes lay a valley stretching north and 
south as far as the eye could see. A stream flowed 
through the valley and on the opposite side from me 
could be seen an extensive pine forest. 


I followed a path across the valley and into the 
interior until I came to a clearing a few rods in area. 
An elk which was grazing on the old grass and occasion- 
ally clipping the top of the new, hoisted its antlers, 
sniffed in my direction and bounded away like a wild 
hare. A light breeze wafted a small slip of paper by 
me and lodged it on a weed a few feet away. Through 
mere curlosity of what a slip of paper found in such a 
marvelously unknown place would contain, I took it 
from the weed and glancing over its startlng contents, 
the first few words of which were as follows: “On April 
the 20th, D. Paul McCann, the world-famous aviator 
and constructor of sroplanes, takes his first flight in 
his latest production, ‘The North Carolina Eagle.’ ”’ 
And lo! as my gaze fell on the remaining contents of 
that little slip I wags amazed to learn that my old 
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Fruitland friend had gone far beyond the prediction of 
his former school-mates, ‘‘That he would address Con- 
gress,’ and had given to the world a result of his 
genius, which enabled business men of Charlotte, 
Wilmington and other eastern and piedmont cities of 
North Carolina, like the eagle which at sunset mounts 
its pinions at sea-level and seeks a night’s rest at its 
home among the loftiest crags of high mountains, to 
mount their eroplanes after transacting business for 
the day, and reach their homes on the summit of the 
Blue Ridge and other lofty mountains, after a few 
hours’ flight. 

Glancing upward from the slip of paper I saw a 
small figure approaching which I thought at first was 
a large bird, but as it came nearer, the enormnity of 
its size startled me very much. I had never seen any- 
thing like it before. Before my alarm had incited 
motion, an airship landed near me and Paul McCann 
leaped forward with hand extended and invited me to 
a seat with him. We were soon bounding through the 
air fast as the wind and scenes beneath began to appear 
natural as of old. We passed over a large city which I 
recognized to be Asheville, and our first landing was at 
Spring Creek, N. C. A little repair was necessary and 
I called at a nearby house for some tools and material, 
When the door was opened I was confronted by Rev. 
F. L. Hipps. My joy was inexpressible at seeing 
friend Ferdy once more. I was immediately conducted 
to his private apartments for some refreshments. 
Other Fruitland memories returned, as I saw an en- 
larged portrait of one of the former Fruitland students, 
suspended from the moulding. Although I did not 
make any inquiry, I wondered whether it was the 
portrait of a departed wife or a still warm friend. 
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On returning to the parlor | was greeted by Dr. 
Walter J. Reid, who was holding a revival meeting at 
the Spring Creek Baptist Church, assisted by the con- 
secrated pastor Hipps. 

Dr. Reid had completed a successful college course 
and in addition, a two years’ course in the Theological 
Seminary, at Louisville, Ky., which had fitted him for 
the evangelical work that he was pursuing. 

Bidding these friends adieu we were soon sailing 
again and in a short time were greeted by a large 
crowd of people in Jefferson City, Tenn. We ‘were 
unexpectedly greeted by Miss Bessie Williams, in- 
structor in art at Carson and Newman College. Her 
paintings were displayed in art galleries throughout 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee, and 
some of her choicest works were of national fame. 

The giant pinions of our artificial bird were again 
spread and mountain, valley, hill and dale appeared 
and vanished behind us. Before we realized that half 
the distance was covered we were on the verge of land- 
ing in San Francisco, Cal. Among the sea of faces 
which met our wondering gaze I saw one which ap- 
peared familiar. A careful scanning and a little study 
convinced me that it was Miss Belle Jones, of Fruit- 
land life. I learned from a friend of hers that she had 
completed a college course and secured a position as 
instructor in a female college of North Carolina. Being 
annoyed by the attentions of two former school-mates 
which she could not choose between, she had gone 
west, and finally decided to spend her summer vacation 
in Kurope. She soon boarded a steamer for her des- 
tination. 

Turning our course eastward and again spanning 
the distance from sea to sea in breathless haste, we 
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landed in Boston just before Don Columbus Young 
took his departure for France, his primary duty being 
to look after our affairs connected with France, but his 
primary hope being to meet a “‘bell——e”’ of yore in 
a land of no opposition, as he had learend of the in- 
tended departure of such a person from a western 
shore not long since. Wishing him a successful career 
in every way we bade him adieu. 

Pushing our way through the throng of people till 
we came to a space large enough to breathe in, we 
paused for a moment to view the surroundings. 

The sound of a melodious voice penetrating from 
the Grand Palace Theatre not far away, lifted itself 
above the chattering and confusion of the crowd. 
Directing my steps toward the sound and entering the 
theatre, to my great amazement I beheld Miss Glenn 
Plemmons on the stage, singing a song of her own 
composition, something like, “‘See That Rag-Time 
Couple Over There,” with the grace and fluency of a 
whippoorwill, and what is more, Miss Alma Freeman, 
another old friend, was playing an accompaniment on 
a Jew’s harp. 

After the music was over I made my way to.the 
stage to extend congratulations, and as I drew near I 
observed the cause of Miss Freeman’s melancholy 
mood. Glancing over her shoulder, I saw, carefully 
fixed in a golden locket, a miniature portrait of a 
faraway preacher. There was quite a contrast be- 
tween this one and one I had seen so magnificently 
enlarged, hanging in a preacher’s room at Spring 
Creek. There was an inexplicable mystery concealed 
in the fact that two peopie would so carefully preserve 
each other’s portraits, and yet permit such a large 
scope of country to remain between them. 
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Raising our sails for another flight we soon landed 
in the city of Washington. Proceeding to legislative 
hall of the lower house of Congress I became very 
much interested in some measures which were being 
discussed and was very attentive until I was disturbed 
by a quarrel and later a struggle between the faithful 
doorkeeper, Luke H. Young, and T. P. Williams, both 
friends of mine in former days. As a result of Free 
Trade several shiploads of enlarged portraits were 
landed at various points on the Atlantic Coast and 
were being sold at a very low price in direct competion 
with T. P.’s business, as a picture agent. 1. P. was 
bent on presenting a petition for the purpose of having 
protective tariff restored. Luke was opposed to pro- 
tective tariff and to the petition being presented. A 
struggle ensued, the result of which was that Luke lost 
his position and T. P. his standing. 

Never tiring of riding the waves of ether, we 
hoisted our sails, and flew away southward. Gladly we 
re-entered the Old North State and as we rounded a 
point of the Sugar Loaf Mountain, the beloved Fruit- 
land was displayed to our vision. Not as it once was, 
but grand and glorious Fruitland in appearance as weli 
as In name, and reality. Beautiful administration and 
other buildings appeared on the grass-crowned_ hill 
which was adorned by a beautiful grove dotted here 
and there with flower gardens, beautified by a careful 
selection of Miss Sullinger’s favorite flowers. 

Our landing was anticipated and we were greeted 
by a host of spectators, among whom were Miss 
Octavia Pitillo and Miss Lula Prestwood. 

Their careers were somewhat the same until a 
college course at Meredith had been taken together, 
with a special course in teacher’s training by both. 
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Miss Prestwood’s vocation had been changed 
twice in the course of time; first from following a mule 
over numberless acres of her father’s plantation, to the 
direction of the expression department of Fruitland 
Institute and later she takes upon herself the task of 
housekeeping for the choir director of the Fruitland 
Methodist Church. 

Miss Pitillo’s life work will continue to be teaching 
in one of the mountain schools of Western North 
Carolina recently established at Mount Airy for she 
still wears an emblem of her college senior class flower, 


“The Old Maid.” 


Before bidding these Fruitland friends a farewell, 
I am asked the question, which has become rather 
annoying after being answered so many times, ‘‘ Where 
is your sister, Lula, and what has she been doing all 
these years?’’ The reply was that she had become 
mistress of a household shortly after her education had 
been completed. I did not say whether she had taken 
the responsibility of mother’s cares at the old home or 
became mistress of a new one, but this much I did 
venture to say, ‘That a middle-aged man, formerly a 
bald-headed widower, conducted business in a large 
dry goods establishment, not far away. 

Immediately I sped away toward Hendersonville 
with the expectation of boarding a train for Mt. 
Mitchell. A famous feat had been thus far, safely and 
successfully accomplished and we were nearing our des- 
tination. The ship arrived at its destination, and I 
took my final leap from the comfortable resting place, 
but found myself prostrate on the ground, with an 
injured limb as a result of a leap from my standing 
posture on the rock. 
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I looked up and saw the water still gliding over 
the rock and the vapor still rising, but the sun had 
vanished. I struggled to my feet and hobbled away 
toward Fruitland under the shade of a twilight zone 
bent on reproducing my vision. 

—PROPHET. 
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Prophecy of the Prophet 


008 Hast Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.., 
dolar (, 1 OV5). 
Mr. EOP. Williams, 
Reidsville, N. C. 


My dear friend: 


I received your letter of the 2nd with much 
pleasure, and before I omit it I wish to tell you a 
becemleOoccurlrence: 


I arrived here on the twenty-eighth as I told you 
I would. Just as I left the depot, I purchased from a 
newsboy the daily Sun. Across it appeared the bold 
headlines: Fred Washburn, a fanatical fellow, who has 
created much sensation, was lodged in prison this 
morning. So shocked I never was, but I perused the 
acticle and learned that Fred had set himself up for the 
profession of prophecy and that many had been coming 
to him to have their future unfolded. The last who 
had gone was the wife of a rich German banker of the 
city. She presented herself to him as anxious to obtain 
a knowledge of her days to come. Fred must have told 
her of some great misfortune or calamity that awaited 
her. At any rate she almost went wild with grief 
instantaneously, and ran down the street calling the 
attention of many. Her husband saw her, and knowing 
where she had been, he notified the police headquarters. 
Upon investigation of Fred’s record in New York, it 
was found that he had caused many similar and worse 
disturbances. So they had him arrested. The paper 
in commenting on him said he maintained the strangest 
ideas of any man of whom they had record. 
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Well you know I was afraid of this, after I saw 
Fred begin to believe himself a prophet two years ago. 
You recail that he began life well. After finishing high 
school, he went through college with honors, completing 
a law course in the meantime. Everybody then saw 
for Fred a bright future. But ah! this was the turning 
point to what has proven his almost ruin. In his 
senior year at college he had conferred on him the 
same old honor he had won at Fruitland—prophet of 
his class. His prophecy was splendid and received 
many compliments. Besides much of it came to be 
realized as correct. This struck Fred forcibly. It sure 
caused a wild idea to find lodging in his mind. For he 
began to believe that he really had prophetic powers. 
Many accepted his prophetic vision, and the next 
downward step was this cranky conception which 
lurked into his mind to put these foolish predictions on 
a money-making basis, and now he has come to the 
result of which I have told. 

Pity for one of such reasoning power to be spent, 
and all as a result of his own accomplishments. 

I will close, because I have to catch the train. 

Your friend, 
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HJuntor Class Officers 


ro President 
ie Vice-President 
Secretary 


- J. F. JoHNSoN 
JACK CASE 2 
LAVADA PACE 
Nee OIF LD 
GaGa GLE 
T. B. WILLIAMS 
Cora GIBBS 
B. F. McNeruu 
B. B. HESTER 





- Treasurer 
v Historian 
if - Poet 


5 Prophet 
Orator 
re Musician 


Motto—Hew to the line, let the chips fall where they 


may 


Flower—FIorget-me-not 


Junior Poem 


When this year’s work all 1s over, 
And commencement day is come, 

The Juniors can look back together, 
Seeing victories they have won. 


We have fought three years together, 
And have battled hard and fast: 
But we have no thought of stopping. 

We shall reach the goal at last. 


We can see the goal o’er yonder, 
One year running in between; 
Rough and high like ocean billows 
Flows that troubled Senior stream. 


Our frail bark is pushing onward, 
Each one striving to succeed; 
And our teachers gently pushing, 

Proving they are friends indeed. 


Trusting next year is more peaceful, 
And we have no accident; 

For each Junior waits a sheepskin, 
At our next year’s commencement. 


History of Junior Class 


FTER two years of pleasant and profitable 
A study, we have come to the realization that 
we compose the Junior Class of 1913, and to 
do what others have failed to do here. We are going 
to break the ice for the first time by giving a history 
of our class, and we sincerely trust that our successors, 
who are thus honored by being Juniors, may have a 
refreshing swim in the seas of knowledge. 

Our class met and was organized in January. Our 
officers are as follows: J. F. Johnson, president; Jack 
Case, vice-president; Lavada Pace, secretary; Lindsey 
Hollifield, treasurer; C. E. Cagle, historian; Ben Wil- 
liaams, poet; Cora Gibbs, prophet; Frank McNeill, 
orator; B. B. Hester, musician. 

We selected as our class ““motto:’’ Hew to the 
line, let the chips fall where they may. Our colors are 
white and sky blue. Our flower is the forget-me-not. 

The school term is almost ended now, and soon 
the dear old bell will ring us away from the place that 
we have learned to love so well, and when it again tolls 
us back to resume our studies, we trust that we shall 
present an unbroken rank in the Senior Class of 1914. 

While the greatest part of our struggles still le 
out before us, we hope that some day we can stand on 
the topmost counds of success as a united class and 
point out to others the path by which we came. 











Musical Clubs 


ELLEN SINCLAIR Polymnia Club 
JOYCE PATTERSON 
SUE HMMA COSTON 
DorstE MARTIN 
Bessie WILLIAMS 
Mary JANE KING 
GLENN PLEMMONS 
Matrre BELLE JONES 
ZuURA MARTIN 
Director—MiIss VAUSE 
DEC. Younc 
Be BaHESTER 
T. F. RAMSEY 
J. W. WooDWARD 
W. J. Rep 
De Gy DRAKE 
Gr) sy OUNG 
Ae PB ELL 
S. G. CoRPENING Glee Club 
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Quartette Lpri 


Mary JANE KInG 
Martrre BELLE JONES 
GLENN PLEMMONS 
ZURA MARTIN 


ee . 


ee 


eo 


oe 





First Soprano 


Second Soprano 
First Alto 
Second Alto 








Mission Studp Class 





To meet the growing demand of trained teachers 
in our Sabbath Schcols, we not only give the 8. 8. 
Training Course a place in our schedule, but strive to 
make it of most practical value. 

To become acquainted with the needs of the 
world and to awaken a perconal response in the hearts 
of each member. 
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Doung Woman's Auxiliary 


Brssig£ WILLIAMS = - 7 President 
GLENN PLEMMONS ie = Vice-President 
ALMA FREEMAN .. i i s Secretary 
Dorste Martin ‘ S = S. Treasurer 
Mary JANE KING - .. Corresponding Secretary 


HE inspiration and devotion to our prayer- 
meeting, have been a great agent in helping us 
to work on a broader scale. This being the 

second year of the Young Women’s Auxiliary, we have 
erown stronger Christians, better workers and more 
efficient in the Master’s work. At the beginning of 
the term we wanted some definite aim. It was dis- 
cussed among the members as to what this aim should 
be, finally deciding to support a girl in China, a student 
of Miss Lottie Price, a missionary. We too realized 
“The light that shines fartherest abroad shines bright- 
est at home.” Apart of our offering will be sent to 
one of our former students, who is now in Chicago, 
being trained for the Master’s work. 


“The consecrating touch of pain and care, 
The gracious kindling of the breath of God; 
The strength which issues from believing prayer, 
The path of duty which the Master trod; 
These constitute our life a thing sublime.” 
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Co Philosophia 


Fair Philosophia, it is to thee 

We look, ne’er doubting it to be 

That you will strive to make success 

In training men for usefulness; 

That you will ever stand for Right 

With Truth and Courage in the fight; 
That you will ever point the youth 

To Wisdom, Knowledge, Light and Truth; 
That all who come to be with thee 

You will inspire to do and be. 





Co Chrestomathta 


Oh Chrestomathia, goddess of useful arts, 

Inspect man’s life; a drama with many parts. 

Point thy sons the way to fame and power, 

That they may be to man a refreshing shower. 

Give men to the world who long for action, 

Then the word equivalent to progress will be Chresto- 
mathian. 





Co Philoponocta 


Philoponocia, all praise we give to thee, 

To whom all honor and glory must be, 

Our mother in joys and sorrows thou art. 

Is it strange thou art so dear to each heart? 
Our stay at Fruitland is made more dear 

By the aid we gain while we are here. 

We know that in the future you will be 

The means of helping others as you will see. 
We give to thee all credit for practice received 
When we are forced your walls to leave 

We will remember your colors: purple and white 
And will forever be loyal to truth and right. 


Anniversary Exercises 


PHILOSOPHIAN AND CHRESTOMATHIAN 
LITERARY SOCIETIES 


FEBRUARY 22, 191a 87 30s = 


Frank McNett, Phi » . President 
ie @ea AN TO Rea) a Secretary 
Oraticn—‘‘ Conservation of the Child” W.J. Reid, Phi 
Oration—‘The South’s Regained Prestige”’ 

D. P. MeCann, Chi 


DEBATE 


REsouven, “That the Principles of the Protective Tar- 
iff should be maintained in our Govern- 


ment.” 
AFFIRMATIVE: NEGATIVE: 
J. F. Jounson, Phi DEG yiouNG eG hi 
OS PW Tia tantess bial POH? YounG Chi 
MARSHALS 
FRED WASHBURN, Chief, Chi 
UC. ES GAGLE, Phi CLARENCE YOUNG, Chi 
JACK Cass, Chi J. H. Brown, Phi 


The pro oramme was very interesting and heard by 
a large audience. The greatest interest centered 
around the debate, which was hotly contested from 
the beginning. The negative won. 
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Athletics 


UR success in life depends upon strong, healthy, 
well developed bodies. Health, vitality and 
proper development are the natural results. of 

taking plenty of out-door exercise. Aside from the 
actual necessity of taking physical exercise, we have a 
natural desire for sport which prompts us to engage in 
games, plays and contests of various kinds. All the 
needs and pleasures of taking physical training are 
fully recognized and amply provided for by this school. 

Physical culture is taken by the student-body each 
afternoon. The energy and spirit manifested in taking 
this exercise has made it very enjoyable as well as 
beneficial. 

Baseball is one of our favorite sports. This game 
is entered into with a great deal of interest. Those 
who do not play are enthusiastic supporters of the 
team. We do not spend an undue amount of time 
playing ball, yet we have a ‘“‘nine”’ of which we are 
justly proud. : ‘ 

Basketball is another prominent game, especially 
among the girls. They may be seen out on the athletic 
field almost every evening engaged in their favorite 
sport. 

Football and tennis also belong to the list of sports 
enjoyed by Fruitland students. 
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BASKET BALL SQUAD 


Cennts Club 








3 MEMBERS 
WALTER J. REID “ fs a President 
MANNING Morris me * .. Manager 
JACK CASE JoHN MITCHELL 
Hamp Brown CaRL DRAKE 
WILLIE PACETTI PauL VANDIVER 
Amba bBEL.-. JOHN WooDWARD 
PauL WHITAKER CLARENCE RIDIN 
CLARENCE YOUNG Guy VANDIVER 
FRED RANDAL Ernest McCann 
FreD WASHBURN Troy RAMSEY 


Dek VicGAann Fravis McCaun 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Biography of Jack Frost 


NE cold morning six thousand years before 
Christ when the auroral light were all aglow 
Jack Frost was born on the brink of Iey River 
in North Greenland. His father, Mr. Sleet, was a man 
of very piercing character. He brought up Jack much 
according to the custom of his Polar ancestors. Mrs. 
Sleet, who was formerly Miss Airy, believed in dis- 
ciplining a child very rigidly. Jack was thoroughly 
trained in some of his father’s qualities. This was not 
oppressive to Jack, for he enjoyed it much. He used to 
sit up until the midnight sun never tiring, but listening 
intently to his father tell of adventures with Mr. 
Freeze, and of his great grandfather, the great talker, 
Mr. Wind. In order to give Jack the best of training, 
Mr. Sleet kept Jack very closely at home until he was 
almost grown. As was an ancient custom among the 
tribal relations of Jack, the father selected for his son 
a wite. So Mr. Sleet had intended for his son Jack to 
take to himself a wife at the proper time. Accordingly 
he made arrangements with Mr. Snow of Snow Hill for 
his son’s marriage to his daughter, Miss Hail. 

At last Jack was almost of age. Seclusion had 
made him unacquainted with the country about. 
Nevertheless he decided he would take a visit to see 
the one his father would have him wed. It was only 
fifty miles to Snow Hill, but Jack, so ignorant of the 
country, acted much the part of a lost wanderer. He 
rambled over much of the Frigid Zone, and down in the 
Temperate Zone, and even bit some of Florida’s 
oranges. 
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After several years of rubbing against the world, 
Jack had a few short cuts drilled into him, and much 
more common sense. Finally when he arrived at Miss 
Hail’s ,he had become very much sharpened in the 
wits of the world, and was as windy as his great grand- 
father, Mr. Wind. His arrival was hailed by all the 
Snows, though it was late. Soon a very penetrating 
conversation began betweeen Jack and Miss Hail. 
Jack very quickly proposed, and it was coolly decided 
that they were both in favor of matrimony. Conse- 
quently Jack informed his father of his arrival at Mr. 
Snow’s and invited him to the approaching wedding. 
He made a hurried trip to the North Pole, where he 
had an issue of license, frozen for his marriage to Miss 
Hail. Parson Chills was summoned over the magnetic. 
circuit from his Iceland home to come and perform the 
marriage ceremony. After this Parson Chills, Jack, 
Mrs. Jack Frost, Mr. and Mrs. Sleet took dinner in 
the refrigerator at Mr. and Mrs. Snow’s. This was an 
elegant dinner of frigid salads, chilly custards, mush 
ice cakes and cold drinks. This was the most pleasant 
affair in Jack’s life. The union of Jack and Miss Hail 
has proved to be a very happy one. They have been 
blessed with but one son, John Icicle. He has been a 
splendid boy, and a dutiful son, assisting his father 
much in performance of his duty. Jack is now an old 
gray, grizzled man, as you know, but he still stirs 
earlier than the twentieth century man. 


True to Lite 


Tell me not in truthful accents, 
Every girl may have a beau; 

But there’s many who can’t find them, 
Tho’ they seek them high and low. 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the busy whir. of life; 

No girl had rather live single— 
All had rather be a wite. 

Let them then be up and doing, 
Waiting, watching for a man, 

And the first who comes to woo them, 
Charm him, keep him if they can. 

—By Wa.tTerR J. REID. 
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Ob! Senior! 


The Senior struts about with knowledge, acting like he 
owned a college, 
Never speaking to a Junior feacing he himself would 


lower. 
But the Juniors, nodding, grinning, thinking of the fun 
beginning, 


Never dreaming they were sinning in the things they’d 
done before; 

Sinning ’gainst those stately Seniors, as they’d often 
done before. 


Only this and nothing more. 


But the Senior walks in sorrow, thinking of that Greek 
tomorrow, | 

Vainly striving still to borrow learning from those men 
of yore; 

He goes in the dormitory, climbs up to the second 
story, 

Picks up a geometry, flings it down upon the floor. 


Flings that sacred book of learning, down upon a dirty 
floor! 


Merely this and nothing more. 


Suddenly he hears a noise, as if from a crowd of boys, 


And he seemed to know their joys, like he’d heard of 
them before. 


He jumps to the door and locks it, thinks he successfully 
blocks it, 


But the masked mob outside knocks it, from its hinges 
to the floor; 


Knocks that stately Senior’s door from off its hinges to 
the floor. 


This they did and something more. 
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Then they take a rope and bind him, and they tie his 
hands behind him; 

And they take a towel ail blind him. He their merey 
did implore. 

pence him across the table, beat as long as they were 
able, 

Leaving there the Junior label, on this Senior now so 
sore. 

On the once important Senior, now the Senior very 
sore. 

This he was and nothing more. 


His room-mate that night returning, starting there his 
light to bring, 

Found this stately Senior squirming, ee round 
upon the floor. 

But he swore right then forever, from that time on he’d 
endeavor, 

To hail Juniors, and would never try again to be a 
bore; 

Not a Wiernportant person, whom the students call a 
bore. 

This he did forevermore. 


—BEN WILLIAMS. 
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Cransplbania Club 





Boast—From the mountains and glad of it 


Motto—Exactness 
MEMBERS 


J. Luke Osteen, Pres. 
Mary J.-King, Sec. 
Walter J. Reid, C. C. 
Gladys Galloway, Chaperone 
May Picklesimer, Artist 
Gaither Corpening 
Annie Marshal 

Lester B. Wilson 

Bessie Marshal 

Huston Barton 

Rosa Hamilton 

Flane McCall 

Sarah Owen 

Lille MeCall 


Colors—Evergreen and White 


FAMOUS FOR 


Writing love letters 
Lecturing friends 
Looking at the girls 
Being the Baby 
Making eyes 
Liking pickles 
Looking sad 
Grinning 

Wearing “bangs” 
Giving advice 
Being bashful 
Whistling 

That winning smile 
Not using powders 
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HIGHEST AMBITION 

To pick Lily of the Valley 
To make my music count 
To address Congress 

To take a diploma 

To have mumps again 
Great musician 

To manufacture a smile 
To get there 

A minus quantity 

To sing a so-low 

Not to marry 

To gather Pearl-s 

To be popular 

To make a hit, 


Henderson Co. Girl’s Elub 





OFFICERS 
Pore rRESTWOOD .... " s - President 
JOYCE PATTERSON re r 2 Vice-President 
ETHEL WHITT 2 8 ‘ is Secretary 
HOVADA PACK ... i 2; fs Treasurer 
CARRIE PATTERSON a . v ee Poot 
Myrt.e KInc .. :. - Z i Prophet 
ALMA FREEMAN ey ¥ # i Soloist 
SALLIE DaLToNn m , = Agent 
Mary Lypia Prestwoop ie - Chaperon 


Motto—To grab everything coming our way 
Song—John Brown’s Ten Little Indian Boys 
Drink—Blinkey Blue John 

Flower—Johnnie Jump Up 

Colors—Purple and Blue 

Meeting Place—As near the top of the hill as possible 
Favorite Pastime—Talking Politics 

Aim—To Vote 

Favorite Expression—I’ll be John Browned 


Toast—Here’s to the girls so modest and sweet, 
The Henderson County girls who can’t be beat, 
We practice what our motto teaches, 
By always grabbing “pickled peaches!”’ 
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SMountaineer’s Club 


FRED WASHBURN 
TRoy RAMSEY 
LuLa WASHBURN 
Paut McCann 
W. L. CLEMENTS 
ELLA OWENS 


Motto—Root hog or die 

Aim—To make peace while the cats fight 
Colors—Old leather red and indigo blue 
Flowers—Bachelor’s button and old maid 


OFFICERS 


Song—Come join our rag-time band 
Meeting Place—Where the flopping of our tongues can be heard 
Favorite Drink—Mountain dew 


Favorite Pastime—Guying the lowlanders 
Toast—Here’s to the North Carolina mountains, 
Whose many healthful fountains, 

And landscapes charming and fair, 


Give joy to the mountaineer; 
To those who seek their cheer. 
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President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Poet 


Chaperone 
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Buncombe County Club 


OFFICERS 
J. F. JoHNSON ss E A President 
etl BROWN .. ¢: a p: Vice-President 
MatTTrie BELLE JONES rs as 2 Secretary 
N. A. RANDALL % e Es Treasurer 
AGM HITZGHRALD.  .. ~ 7” rm Agent 
PEARL MILLeEp .. 3 i ¢ Chaperon 
W. F. RANDALL A = 2 + Musician 
ZURA MARTIN .. _ - i in Artist 
ANNIE MERRELL __... rv - 3 Poet 


Motto—For Bunéon.le first, then for Iruitland 

Drink—Mountain Juice 

Flower—Ring streak-ed and strip-ed 

Meeting Place—Principal’s Lectureroom 

Time—After breaking the rules 

Song—Dance of the Bumble Bees, to the tune of ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle” 

Aim—For others to know what we are, but not to know what we 
may be 


Toast—Here’s to old Buncombe, 
With crystal streams and mountains high; 
Here’s to her pretty girls 
In the “‘ Land of the Sky,” 
Here’s to her bracing atmosphere, 
That makes her sons and daughters grow great, 
Here’s to old Buncombe, 
The choice county of the ‘‘Old North State.” 
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Henderson Co. Boy's Club 





OFFICERS 
A. P. BELL 05 vs py = ys President 
Paut WHITAKER - a 2 “ Vice-President 
(et CA GLE ip ¢ ‘2 a - Secretary 
Emory Justus 2 ne : 2 Treasurer 
BEN WILLIAMS .. 4 a 3 w Loe 
Carson HILu * - i _ Chauffeur 


Motto—Fishing for whales 

Song—Why did Clayton tote a spoon to beginners’ Latin class? 
Blossom—Spanish Needle | 
Drink—Moonshine 

Diet—Pulverized hen-teeth 

Colors—Crimson and Purple 

Meeting Place—The back yard of the Girls’ Home 

Aim—To teach Flack on which side of his plate to eat beans 
Enrollment—Twenty-three, all first class 

Initiation Fee—Nine months in misery, eating grits and gravy 


Toast—Here’s to the country of mountains and rivers, 
Whose sons and daughters are cheerful givers, 
In helping the others she does always insist, 
O here’s to the country at the head of the list. 
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The Court-Martial 


FRED WASHBURN 


N one beautiful morning about the middle of 
June, 1862, Harry Dean was arraigned before 

a court-martial and heard his sad fate read out 

in words which constitute the sentence passed on every 
deserter of military duty. 

The trial was very short for Harry coolly acknow- 
ledged that he had abandoned his post which made 
other evidence unnecessary. Every one present was 
made to wonder why a fellow of- Harry’s standing 
among his fellow comrades and especially among the 
officers’ staff, would make such an error as to desert 
his post for he had entirely failed to explain. Captain 
Belmont was among the friends of Harry who had 
followed him away to the dark prison walls where he 
was to await execution. 

Harry was a young man of more than ordinary 
ability and had been noted for his trustworthiness. 
More than once he had politely declined minor pro- 
motions which many other less considerate or worthy 
men would gladly have accepted. 

Harry’s friends desired to know why he had so 
mysteriously deserted and returned to his post; and to 
satisfy their curiosity and interest, Capt. Belmont, who 
had been in some ways very strongly attached to 
young Dean, with the rest insisted on an explanation 
of his attitude. At first Harry refused to make any 
statement in regard to himself or his demeanor, but 
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when he saw that it was only through interest in him 
that his captain and comrades insisted on an explana- 
tion, he consented at last to relate a few incidents, and 
began as follows: 


It is useless for me to relate a story of departure 
from home with all its accompanying sorrows, when 
the same old story has choked with emotion the throats 
of thousands of hearers, but I left a typical Southern 
home, as many others of you have done, and you 
know what home means in our Southland. I left my 
home, which is not far from here, a little less than a 
year ago, crossed the river to the pike road, and soon 
found myself directly in front of the home of Ethel! 
Dyre, who was considered by all the most beautiful 
girl in the whole country. My first impulse was to pass 
on, but the usual temptation presented itself and I was 
soon approaching the large house in the grove. 

I was greeted with the usual smile and after a 
short conversation concerning the war which was 
hardly begun then, we started for a walk. We came 
to a division of the Nolachucky river, which divided a 
short distance above and flowed together again not 
far below. We crossed this division in a small boat 
and were soon seated beneath the spreading branches 
of a large maple. Several large trees and numerous 
smaller ones decked this little island, which was clothed 
by a thick undergrowth of shrubs and wild flowers, 
making it a beautiful and very pleasant place. Ethel 
and I had been friends for years, even since childhood, 
but never before then had I told her I loved her. 

I thought that another opportunity might never 
present itself and I decided to use the one I still had, 
so there in that most beautiful place, I told her | loved 
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her and there she told me it was not in vain. We soon 
left this little spot and as I bade her adieu her last 
words were to write often, and I have done so. 

I was soon on my way to join Johnston’s com- 
mand, where I remained until the sad disaster of 
Company A, after which I was transferred to Jackson’s 
command, where I have been since. I have received 
many inspiring letters, which have revealed more 
forcibly the sweet disposition of a beautiful girl, and 
each one increased my fondness of her. I told her the 
last time I wrote to her that we were again marching 
eastward and would perhaps come into Tennessee. In 
reply she told me to get leave of absence if possible 
and come to see her if the army came near enough, but 
I found it impossible to get a furlough after arriving 
here, as constant danger of battle was pending. I 
decided to take the risk of going any way, hoping that 
I might go and return unobserved, and when I was 
stationed as sentinel on the eastern division I set out 
at once. When I came to the crossing where the 
Sullivan bridge had been less than a year before I 
found no bridge and not a boat could be found. 

There was only one of three things to be done: 
swim the river, return to camp, or go three miles down 
the river to another bridge, and I chose the latter. 

The bridge was soon reached and I hastened up 
the opposite side, my only desire being to see the giri I 
had loved so long. As I approached the house in the 
grove a brilliant light beaming from a parlor window 
penetrated the darkness far down the path and under 
the radiant gleam of the light a small figure rushed to 
the front door, opened it and came out meeting me. 

“Well, I see you have had luck in getting a fur- 
lough,” she said, “‘and I’m so glad to see you.” “But 
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I have no furlough,” I said, “I failed in my effort to 
get one, so I just came anyway.” ‘‘ What!” she ex- 
claimed, “you are not a deserter?” ‘Yes, if that’s 
what you call it,” I said, “for I am here without the 
consent of my superiors.” “Then return as quickly as 
possible,’ was her demand, ‘for you cannot afford to 
sacrifice your honor at such a risk.” “TI can sacrifice 
anything or risk anything for your sake,” was the un- 
accepted reply. “ Harry, you know I love you with all 
my heart, and shall never love any other, but honor 
on my part will not permit this interview to continue. 
Go back to camp and come again only when you can 
come openly. You will find a boat on this side at the 
crossing; go at once before your absence is dis. overed,”’ 
and with these words she left me. 

It was possible for me to reach camp before my 
absence was observed, as it seemed for only a little 
more than an hour of the three hours that I was to 
remain on duty had expired. 

The continual roar of distant thunder sounded the 
alarm that a storm had been raging for some time far 
up the river. When I reached the bank the boat was 
gone and the thought of swimming vanished as I ob- 
served the rapidity with which the stream was rising, 
so I hastened away toward the bridge below. Clouds 
were gathering thick and fast over my head. The sky 
was soon robed in a mantle of scarlet, black as the 
darkness itself, except when lighted up by a glowing 
current of electricity, and the thunder roared with 
such terrific fury that it seemed as though a battle 
was being contested in the elements. You can’t but 
remember the storm of night before last. The rain 
was falling in torrents before the bridge was reached, 
and ere I did reach it, it was burried beneath the 
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raging current. I was forced to seek safety in the 
hills, but when a place of safety was reached I did 
not stop. My brain was burdened with thoughts of 
previous happenings, and I sped on toward an in- 
definite goal. Several miles of mountain country had 
been traversed, and the storm still raged. As I passed 
over a little spur that jetted out from the main range, 
a brilliant flash of lightning displayed the edge of a 
precipice, which startled me a little. As I made a 
step backward, I slpped up and fell, rolling over the 
precipice. How long I lay there unconscious I do not 
know, but when I became conscious the sun was 
brightly shining through a clear sky, and I realized 
that the day was far advanced. Stretching out my 
stiffened limbs, I found that no bones were broken, for 
I had landed in a smooth mossy place, and a severe 
shock was the only result except a not very serious 
wound on the back of my head. 

Regaining the ridge, I briefly scanned the vast 
water-covered plain of the Nolachucky, and then a 
vision of the previous night’s happenings returned to 
me with full force. Beyond the water-covered valley 
could be seen clouds of smoke rising from the camp. 
Among the various buildings which dotted the more 
elevated portions of the valley, could be seen my own 
home. My sad and anxious eyes were moved from one 
to another of these familiar scenes till every interesting 
scene had been scanned. My eyes were lifted from the 
vast lake like plain to the surrounding hills. The birds 
were flitting about and shrill notes of happiness and 
joy were bursting forth from their little throats. 
Humming birds and bees were sucking the sweet 
nectar from the flowers, and humming sweet melodies 
of accompaniment to the roar of the river in the dis- 
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tant vale. Beautiful sunbeams were finding their way 
to every nook and corner of the hills, and were furn- 
ishing nourishment to every leaf and flower. In fact, 
kind Nature was arrayed in her most beautiful gown, 
and her glowing smiles were being enjoyed by every 
denizen of the hills. But I was sad, melancholy. 
Truly the dismal with which I was surrounded was 
indescribable. However, this could not last long, for 
the forces of nature must soon arouse and harmonize 
with the best that there was of principle of manhood 
in my inner soul. 

To flee the country could mean nothing but ever- 
lasting torture, and a chance of being captured, for I 
knew I would never be received by Ethel as a deserter, 
and such a life would not be worth living. So I de- 
cided to bravely meet the fate of a return to camp, 
with the hope that Ethel would hear of my courageous 
resolve to boldly reap the fruits of my folly. With 
these thoughts in my mind I set out, and reached the 
valley just as the sun was sinking behind the mountain. 

The way to the bridge was still unopen, but I 
spied a smali boat which was lodged among some 
driftwood, near the water’s edge, which I secured and 
paddled across the stream. I reached my tent last 
night while the camp-farers were lost in slumber, un- 
observed by the sentinels. I stand here this morning 
in the presence of my comrades doomed to die the 
shameful death of a deserter. Thus Harry Dean’s 
story was told, and nothing revealed to justify his dis- 
obedience. He was immediately locked in the gloomy 
prison to await execution on the next day. 

A glance at a newspaper shortly after his visit 
convinced Ethel that a sentence of death had been 
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passed upon Harry. The shock was terrible, but no 
one knew that she felt it. 

Years had passed, yet not a day but what Ethel 
had visited that tittle island of the Nolachucky where 
she had heard the first story of love from her departed 
lover. Not a day had passed during those years but 
what the ground beneath that branching maple had 
drank tears of sorrow from Ethel Dyre’s eyes. The 
terrible war raged furiously for nearly three years 
after Harry Dean’s last visit to the Dyre home, and 
during these years the Sunny South had witnessed 
nothing but devastation and ruin. lLee’s valiant 
ragged band of Southern gallants had been reduced 
from sixty-two thousand to eight thousand men in 
only a few weeks, and he was compelled to surrender 
at Appomattox. The terrible days of reconstruction 
were soon to follow. The opening spring was accom- 
panied by sunny days, and the song birds echoed the 
sweet melodies of coming summer. AI] Nature was 
smiling on the ruined South, and seemingly tended to 
add to its gloom. 

The mail which was brought to the Dyre planta- 
tion on April the 20th, 1865, consisted of a paper 
which gave a brief account of Lee’s surrender, and a 
letter addresssed to Ethel from she knew not whom. 
Casting the paper aside and taking the letter, Ethel 
slowly walked away to her favorite yet gloomy nook 
between the rolling currents of the Chucky river, and 
reclining on a seat which had been provided years 
before, she opened the letter. It began: 

My pear Miss Dyre: 

I take great pleasure in briefly reviewing to you the career 
of the gallant Harry Dean through the war which has just ended. 
When he was sentenced to a penalty of death three years ago it 
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reached the ears of Maj. Pitcarian whose life Harry had rescued 
in the face of overwhelming cdds at the risk of his own life. This 
courageous deed was done during the bloody struggle which had 
resulted in the annihilation of Company A under Johnstone com- 
mand, after which Harry was removed to Jackson’s army. 


Maj. Pitcarian was a close friend of President Davis of the 
Confederacy, and an application was hastened to Richmond 
petitioning pardon for young Dean, signed by the major. The 
pardon was granted and not too late, for the execution had been 
delayed two days beyond the appointed time. He rendered 
gallant service throughout the entire war and witnessed the fall 
at Chancellorsville, after which it was found necessary to transfer 
him to Lee’s command. During this time he was promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant. 


He and I rode abreast through part of Pickett’s famous 
charge, and it was here that he won fame for his bravery. After 
the bold Confederates had been repulsed with great loss and 
were being dashed back with terrible slaughter, General Pickett 
with a small band of followers was cut off from the main division 
of his command and was being surrounded by overwhelming 
odds. General Pickett by putting spurs to his horse and making 
a desperate dash succeeded in making his escape from this band, 
but six other horsemen, three from either side, dashed toward 
him, and were about to surround him again. The battle was 
still raging, and the elements were resounding the echoes of 
cannon roar while balls were passing thick as hail. There was no 
chance for the commander’s escape this time it seemed. A young 
officer seized a musket, leaped on a swift horse and sped away to 
the rescue. The enemy nearest General Pickett was shot with 
the load which was in the gun, and using the gun as a club three 
others were knocked over in quick succession. The odds were 
overcome, and the remaining two quickly vanished. General 
George E. Pickett and Lieutenant Harry Dean rode back to 
friendly ranks amid loud cheers of enthusiasm. All I will say 
further concerning his career during the remaining part of the 
was is that it was as gallantly pursued as the previous, and that 
he was one of the eight thousand Confederates who witnessed 


the surrender of Lee. 
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I take it upon myself to write this to you, because I know 
that Harry’s thoughts have been of you throughout these struggling 
years. He has been my comrade and friend throughout many 
dark struggles and I regard him as one both true and tried. We 
have had many confidential interviews, and I am fully acquainted 
with the relations which once existed between you. He has said 
many times that he knew you would be the same as of yore to 
him sometime, and hoped that you would learn of his career 
from some other source than through himself. 

I did not tell him of my intention of relating his story briefly 
to you, but I felt it a duty, and I have done so. Perhaps you 
will learn sometime why you did yot hear from him any more. 

Pardon me for assuming so much responsibility, for I do it 
only as a friend to Harry. 

Respectfully yours, 


LIEUTENANT J. N. RIVERS. 


These were the joyful words which Ethel’s letter 
contained. But ere she had read more than half the 
contents, a horseman could have been seen approaching 
at a distance. He rode up on the opposite side of the 
stream, hitched his steed and crossed over to the little 
island. As Ethel refolded the letter, placed it in the 
envelope, and turned to go, she was confronted by a 
young officer, clad in a captain’s uniform of gray. Her 
charming eyes met those of the handsome Harry 
Dean’s. Their joy was inexpressible. The gloom and 
despondency of the war was removed from them at 
the time. They roamed over the limited area of the 
little island; again and again recrossed the bounding 
current, and walked away toward the house in the 
grove together, happy as the springtime. 

FINIS. 
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Friendship of George Townsend 
and Charlie Dixon 


D. P. MC CANN 

T’ was during the panic of 1893 that a new family, 

the Townsends, moved into the French settlement 

on the Kennebec River in Maine. Their farm 
was adjoining that of the Dixons. The serious money 
depression had caused the loss of a most valuable 
estate of the Townsends twelve miles up Kennebec 
River. They were now forced to come down to a 
poorer home and adjust life to very oppressive con- 
ditions in a most trying time. There was no money 
in circulation, and every article of consumption was 
enormously high. Their new farm had no cultivation, 
and there was no opportunity to make any under 
existing circumstances. The outlook for the Town- 
sends as well as many others appeared gloomy. These 
conditions, which continued for a few years, summoned 
every energy available for the subsistence of the peo- 
ple of the French settlement, and similar conditions 
were keenly felt throughout the nation. The affair 
was so distressing that fathers almost despaired con- 
cerning provisions for their families. But by 1897 
conditions improved and opportunities were opened 
which soon enabled the people to enjoy more com- 
forts and pleasures. 

During these years of struggles to the older peo- 
ple there was a period of delight to two particular 
characters of the French settlement. When William 
Townsend had come into the community, his son, 
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George, was only two years old, and Charles Dixon a 
month younger. The nearness of the homes of these 
two boys began a friendship hardly exampled. Their 
homes were located on two knolls about three hundred 
yards apart, only a gentle depression was between 
them. About midway between these homes was a 
road. The barnes and granaries of one family were 
located on their side of the road, and those of the other 
on their side. Here George and Charlie knew not of 
the distressing conditions and the hardships of their 
parents, which had resulted from the panic. But 
about these barnyards they became acquainted and 
erew very intimate. Soon George had but one re- 
quest to make to his mother and that was to go visit 
Charlie. George was a splendid boy, so he generally 
prevailed on mamma to make this trip. Thus many 
evenings were spent by them making pop-guns, whistles 
and bows, building playhouses and harrassing the old 
turkey gobbler. Finally they would become tired of 
the things they were doing, and seat themselves down 
side by side on a plank and there talk to each other 
with as much interest as two old sages. These boys 
not only had association in games and all the busy 
little things that children do, but were also permitted 
by their mothers to go to Sunday school together. 
One thing that might be noticed every Sunday morn- 
ing was George and Charlie coming into the village 
church arm in arm to Sunday school. Mrs. George, a 
teacher of the school, often remarked, “there comes 
George and Charlie. Aren’t they pleasant little fel- 
lows?”’ The superintendent said their esteem for each 
other always reminded him of the story of Jonathan 
and David. These relations grew as Charles and 
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George did. They were in school together and fin- 
ished in the same class. They were excellent scholars, 
so many honors came to them while in college. How- 
ever, out in life they did not prove to be Jonathans 
and Davids, except in devotion to each other. For 
Charles was carried off in a great degree by evil in- 
fluences. Yet his admiration for George was so great 
that he always tried to keep hidden from him the bad 
tendencies of his life. He played cards secretly and 
drank whiskey for a long time without even his parents 
knowing it. Sometimes George would hear a rumor of 
the way Charles was going, but his overwhelming con- 
fidence quickiy banished anything that would tend to 
blur the character of Charles. 


Charles and George having grown up together in 
such a true relationship naturally had some inclina- 
tions that were similar and one of these was to have 
the highest regards for Miss Sarah Mae Graham, 
daughter of Col. Graham, one of the best aristocratic 
families of New England. And she too thought well of 
both George and Charles. She was a beautiful young 
lady, with black hair, black eyes, and blonde com- 
plexion. The form of her figure was almost perfect. 
She had many accomplishments, and was much re- 
fined. She had all the characteristics that pointed to 
womanly qualities. The most marked trait of her 
character was her sympathy, which extended to all, 
and most to them who needed most. She, George and 
Charles had lived in the same community for years. 
They knew each other well from the relations that 
community ties have one to another. In social circles 
they had been united very closely. To be sure two 
fellows so attached to each other as George and Charlie 
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could both pay occasional visits to Miss Graham’s and 
not object because the other had gone. ‘There was no 
ereater pleasure to either George or Charles than to 
spend a few evening hours of the week at Col. Gra- 
ham’s. But George soon realized that Charles really 
meant business at Mr. Graham’s. So he let his oppor- 
tunity waste for making love to Miss Graham. He 
really did love her, but seemed to love Charles more. 
On the other hand, Charles used the advantage given 
him and went more often to the Graham home. ‘To 
the people of the community it seemed that Charles 
was winning greater regard from Miss Graham than 
George. But this was not the case. Charles was now 
almost wrecked by his once hidden vices that were now 
well known to all. For since finishing college George 
had taken a law course and was practicing in Augusta, 
while Charles had connected himself with the brewery 
interests of Augusta. In this he had ruined himself. 
He had developed the very worst of his life, and had 
partially lost his regard for George. At the same time 
George was more true than ever to Charles. He 
wished him to prevail at Miss Graham’s even to his 
loss. For he knew her to be a good woman. Miss 
Graham showed affection for Charles that was not 
real on account of Charles’s intemperance. Having 
known Charles all her life, and seen him as a blue-eyed 
boy in the Sunday school class when his youthful face 
appeared as if never the curses of intemperance could 
mar. She sympathized with Charles deeply. She 
knew that he loved her much, and a refusal of his 
love might mean the speedy wreck of her former 
comrade and friend, and her present lover. Knowing 
this she acted as well towards Charles as was in her 
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power except to marry him. She knew of George’s 
admiration for her but not because he had told her. 
for he had avoided this for Charles’s sake. However. 
his face wore an expression that spoke louder than 
words. What would have been the outcome of this 
two-handed love affair can never be known had econ- 
ditions not changed. But just at this culmination for 
Charles, conditions came about such as to change the 
course of him at Col. Graham’s. 


In 1920 the prohibition issue which was defeated 
in 1910 was again brought before the people. Charles, 
wrecked as he was, by whiskey, used his powers to the 
utmost to defeat the prohibition issue. In 1913 a bill 
known as the Webb bill had been passed in Congress 
prohibiting the shipment of liquors into a dry State. 
In prohibition States this law had almost eliminated 
whiskey. Consequently Charles thought this would 
destroy his business, and the monster whiskey had so 
seized his life that he could not fancy himself without 
this, his curse, whiskey. As had always been the . 
standard of George, he would not swerve the least 
from the right. He was the same good boy he was 
when he used to ask his mother to go and see George. 
He opposed whiskey as bitterly as the ministers of the 
pulpit. His successful law practice for several years 
had given him much influence in his State, and too he 
had become almost the orator of New England. So he 
was a power in the campaign against whiskey. At 
last he and Charles were directly opposed to each 
other. But that which was of greatest weight on 
George’s mind was that prohibition in Maine might 
save Charles. Let the election come and vote prohi- 
bition was what George desired, and if this would 
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reclaim his old friend he would be glad of his support. 
The election day came on the sixth of June, which 
resulted in a majority of forty thousand votes for pro- 
hibition. Much of this could be accounted to George’s 
ereat activity in its behalf. He felt much elated, and 
was almost rejoicing until a few days later he was 
informed that Charlie Dixon had disappeared and no 
one knew where he had gone or his intentions in leav- 
ing. They learned that he took a train for Boston on 
the eighth without telling anyone where he was going. 
Charles was very wealthy. So on investigation much 
of his money had been drawn from the banks in bills. 
Yet the great bulk of his property was left without 
direction. George almost heartbroken offered his ser- 
vices to Mr. Dixon to help find his old friend Charles. 
Many rewards were offered for information concerning 
him, and many investigations were made, but all with- 
out avail. Finally in despair the attempt to know of 
Charles was given up. This almost crushed George’s 
heart, and Miss Graham was almost frantic, for she 
thought she might have been partially the cause for 
the way Charles had left. 

Nevertheless the time had now come for George 
Townsend to prevail. His sterling worth had rung in 
Miss Graham’s ears in the deeds he had performed and 
in his trueness to all he became attached. She could 
not help but love him. George was full of those de- 
sirable characteristics. He could never forget his 
friend Charles, yet he could live jolly and see good 
wherever it could be seen. He saw the best at any 
rate. Almost a year had passed since he had given up 
hope in finding Charles, and so he again resolved to 
renew his visiting Miss Graham. Charles in the back- 
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ground, George really loved Sarah and moreover made 
it known to her. .They would possibly have goon 
married had they known the circumstances surrounding 
the mysterious departure of Charles. Sarah had never 
had any intention of being married to Charles. But 
she was determined, if she could never obtain any clue 
of what became of him, to abandon love and lovers. 
however strong ties of love continued to exist between 
her and George. 

After having been very busily engaged one spring 
George was called upon by a company for whom he 
was employed as attorney to go and represent their 
interests in Rock Springs, Wyoming. Accordingly 
George went. After having finished the business, he 
took a train on the Northern Pacific route for Mil- 
waukee. He only stopped over here that a friend 
might join him on the following morning for Maine. 
He was at the Baldon Hotel and was on the point of 
retiring that night when his attention was called by an 
unusual noise in the rear of the building. The increase 
of this enabled him to discover that it was on the 
floor on which his room was located. Then followed 
very audibly the bitter oaths that George recognized 
had resulted from a quarrel. This ceased a moment, 
and then the fire of a pistol rang twice in rapid suc- 
cession, following this a great clamor came from the 
men descending the steps. George rushed to the door, 
and heard the moaning of the man in the room of the 
quarrel. He paused only a moment to consider what 
to do, and then pressed into the room. The lights 
were all out, had been turned off by the fellows who 
had just departed. George turned them on, and 
looked over in the corner from whence came a faint 
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sound. This sent a chill to his heart, he could hardly 
face it, for could there lay his old friend Charles? The 
form was easily recognized. Could it be him, and is he 
dying? flashed quickly through George’s mind. He 
was horror-stricken; he stepped over beside him and 
felt of his pulse, which told him he was not dying. 
Yet he was unconscious. George rubbed him, and 
bathed the blood from his side. Then came almost 
the happiest meeting of the life of Charles and George; 
Charies became conscious and knew George. His face 
beamed as he said, ‘‘is it you, George?’’ They em- 
braced each other and George verily rejoiced. Charies 
almost forgot he was shot. He told George of how he 
had spent many years in the western States in the 
gambling houses and of his continual use of whiskey, 
and of how that he had been engaged that night in 
playing cards which resulted in his being shot from the 
quarrel that had ensued. Here George had him stop 
a moment and told him that he must be carried to the 
hospital. But Charles would not have it so just then; 
he insisted on having another word with George. He 
told him that he once acted selfish in trying to win 
Sarah Mae Graham when he knew that she thought 
more of him (George) than he, and further that he 
was not worthy of her. He said that while he lived 
he would never proffer such an unprofitable life as his 
had been to anyone again. He suggested that George 
do his duty and return and marry Miss Graham. Then 
he remarked if he should live he would cease from his 
wrong-doing that night and spend the remainder of 
his hfe in making amends After being taken to the © 
hospital he urged George to return to Maine, and to 
make no report of him until he reached home. He 
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assured him he would return if Providence granted 
him a life to be spent again. 

George returned and made the glad news known 
to Charles’ parents and relatives, who almost leaped 
for Joy. ‘The news was heralded all over the State, 
and nation. For Charles’s whereabouts had been a 
national mystery. All obstacles were now out of the 
way. George’s news had been sufficient for Miss 
Graham, and they were happily married. 

On Charles Dixon’s return he did show himself a 
man, and became as strong for the right as he had 
been for the wrong. Charles’ mother said that Charles 
and George were always friends, but they were now 
friends as in their boyhood standing together on issues. 
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An Invitation to Wisit. a 
Fountain School 


EAVE the train at Hendersonville, N.C. There 
L secure private conveyance and drive seven 
miles over a fairly good mountain road to 
Fruitland Institute. Situated in a beautiful little 
valley, surrounded by mountains which lift their heads 
like sentinel towers on every side, you will find the 
plant—* Power House” one of our mountain boys has 
called it—of Fruitland Institute, consisting of a school 
building, girls’ home, boys’ home and two small cot- 
tages used for the overflow from the boys’ home. In 
the midst of the grounds stands the church. 

Any time you arrive you will find it a busy place, 
but as school days are much the same, we will invite 
you to spend a week-end with us. Come on Thursday 
evening and be a guest in our girls’ home. Be sure to 
arrive by 5:45 for we must have supper at that time 
since the girls do all their own work, cooking, house 
cleaning, etc. They must have time to put dining- 
room and kitchen in order before the study bell rings 
at seven. From that time till the retiring bell at ten, 
each student is busy in her room, deep in the prepara- 
tion for her next day’s work. 

Unless you are a heavy sleeper, you will be aroused 
early next morning by the rising bell, for breakfast 1s 
served at 6:45 that the house may be in order, dinner 
started and every one ready for chapel at 8:30. At the 
breakfast table, we start the day with devotional exer- 
cises. This consists of a passage of Scripture read by 
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one of the teachers, then each student responds with a 
Scripture verse, and then a prayer “for to-day and its 
needs,’ by some member of the faculty or some one of 
the girls, is offered. With the chapel exercises begins 
our school work, pupils passing to and fro at the ringing 
of period bells, reciting in the school building and 
studying in their own rooms. 

You will enjoy the hour of recreation which the 
young ladies have on Friday evening. After the jokes 
at the supper table, the time, on Friday evening, is 
given over to them to exercise their talents in enter- 
taining. Since we have at present only two society 
halls and the young men have two literary societies, 
both Friday and Saturday evenings must in turn be 
given to them, each having also an evening of study. 
The young ladies’ society meets Monday afternoon, for 
this is convenient for the girls of the community. 


You will find Saturday to be the busiest of our 
busy days. The house must be thoroughly cleaned, 
baking done and extra preparation made for Sunday 
dinner; and all the loose ends, which only housekeepers 
see, must be caught up. Our sewing class, which mects 
on Saturday afternoon, will be interesting to you. 
After supper, with a member of the faculty to lead, 
the Sunday School lesson is studied, and later a study 
period is given. 

The Sabbath seems hardly a day of rest. At ten 
we are in Sunday School, with Church at eleven, if we 
are fortunate enough to have a preacher; at three Pp. M., 
the B. Y. P. U. students have entire charge; at seven, 
prayer meetings are held in each of the homes, led by 
the pupils. <A perfect ending of the Sabbath is often 
realized in the conversion of souls. This is the fruit of 
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the personal work done by consecrated boys and girls. 
A young girl, whose parents have moved to a Pacific 
state, writes with a grateful heart of the blessings she 
received here; of how she will never forget the night 
when one of these girls came to her room, and lovingly, 
tenderly and prayerfully led her to the foot of the 
Cross. Only a few days ago, one of the boys came 
over from their home and asked one of the teachers to 
pray with him that he might be used that night in the 
salvation of his room-mate. Two hours later a message 
come over the telephone that the boy had found his 
Lord. 

Monday morning everything is astir bright and 
early, the girls doing all in their power to avoid a 
“blue Monday.” 

I am sure you will be impressed with the earnest- 
ness of the student body and with the courtesy, born 
of real purpose, evinced in the every day life of the 
students. You will appreciate the bright and cheery 
life of the girls as they live and work together, for each 
has a special duty which changes with the weeks. 
While here, you will, to be sure, be invited over to the 
boys’ home. Of course, our boys do not cook and wash 
dishes and do many other things required of the girls; 
nevertheless, they have their duties and are kept busy, 
that they may form habits of industry and application. 
These habits have made our Fruitland boys felt after 
they leave here and enter upon the duties of life. And 
the training of our girls as home-makers has given to 
them the right conception of life. 

We do not always have a spare room, but any time 
you can visit us, we will make a place for you and 
endeavor to make you comfortable. 
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The New Building 


RUITLAND INSTITUTE has now reached a 
HK point in her history where she must have a new 
Administration Building if she is to continue to 
grow and prosper. The need of more room in which to 
carry on the work of the school in the way of recitation 
rooms, society halls, music room, and an art room, is 
now a necessity that can no longer be ignored. 

The prospects for a new building are growing 
brighter each day. Friends and supporters of the 
school see the needs and are becoming enthusiastic on 
the subject. The senior class, deeply impressed with 
the situation, gave pledges amounting to $82.50 toward 
erecting a new school building. They next obtained a 
special meeting of the student body for the purpose of 
considering the matter. As a result of this meeting, 
pledges were given to the amount of $149.50. The 
faculty, also deeply interested in the future welfare of 
the school and fired with a zeal for good works, have 
given pledges amounting to $305.00, making a total of 
$537.00, given by the school alone toward the erection 
of the new Administration Building, which is so badly 
needed. We can have it. We must have it. 

Will you help? 
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Our Morro: 
‘‘Absolute Safety for Depositors’’ 


We Iolicit the account of every Student and friend of Fruitland 
Institute and offer them every accommodation con- 
sistent with safe banking 


CITIZENS BANK 


F. E. Dupres, Pres. E. W. Ewsank, Vice-Pres. 
C. E. Brooks, Cashier 


4% PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 





BEE HIVE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS 
SHOES AND CLOTHING 


Wholesale and Retail Hendersonville, N. C. 





H. PATTERSON 


THE KING CLOTHIER 
HIGH GRADE SHOES AND DRY GOODS 
Save 50% by buying from 
H. PATTERSON ~- - - -- - = The Bargain King 
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M. M. SHEPHERD 
Ye 


Furniture and Undertaking 


Yo 


LICENSED EMBALMER 
—$— 


Tos. SHEPHERD, Mer. 
Opposite Hotel Gates 
DAY PHONE 25-2 NIGHT PHONE 25-3 





R. A. H. MOREY, with his associate, may be found in his 
new building, opposite city hall, second floor. 


PHONE 60 HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 





MISS M. E. NOODALL 
MILLINERY, NOTIONS AND FANCY GOODS 


Hendersonville North Carolina 


EK. LEWIS & SON 
THE UNDERSELLING STORE 
In Dry Goods, Clothing and Shoes, Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnish- 
ings. Agents for Battleaxe Shoes, Standard Fashions 


PHONE 179 HENDERSONVILLE, N. C: 
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BURKMYER BROS. 


ae NORE a= 


GROCERIES 
HENDERSONVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


HENDERSONVILLE 
FURNITURE CO. 


THE HOME OF GOOD FURNITURE 
AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
Everything from Kitchen to Parlor 
Hendersonville - - - - - - - = = North Carolina 


J. O. WILLIAMS 


Agents for the Famous Schloss Clothing 


Gents Shoes, Hats and 
other Furnishings 


—__ <> ——_ 
Ladies Dress Goods 
Trimmings and Notions 


Ready-to-Wear Department. Suits, Dresses, Waists and Under- 
wear. Give us a Call 


PHONE 59 BUTTERICK PATTERNS 
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Established 1882 The Rexall Store 


— 


JUSTUS PHARMACY 


THE OLD RELIABLE DRUG STORE 


“The Best is None too Good for Our Customers”’ 


Come to us We do Things Right 


Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Is Developed and Inspired by the Ke ¢ | 
Habitual Class-Room Use of XK ‘e gee XZ 
L. PD. 





















Waterime Without 


a Pe 
Regular, Safety cage 
and Self- a | in Fendo 


s230 Htintain Pen 


$2.50 
Up ¥ 
* , Ask se Dealer for Waterman’s Ideals 
, L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 


4 
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HUNTER’S PHARMACY 


Electric Line Corner 


Everything in Drugs 


PRETTIEST PLACE IN CITY 


Send us Your Orders Phones 403-404 





DR. H. H. CARSON 
Dentist 


OFFICE OVER J. O. WILLIAMS’ STORE 


HENDERSONVILLE NorTH CAROLINA 


Established 1892 


STEPHEN LANE FOLGER 
Manufacturing Jeweler 


Club and College Pins and Rings, Gold, Silver 
and Bronze Medals 


180 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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The First Bank and 
Trust Company 





2 
3) 


Why not be with the Best? 
It Costs no More 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST BANK 
IN HENDERSON COUNTY 


Capital $125,000.00 Surplus and Profits $30,000.00 
W. J. Davis, President B. F. Parron, Vice-President 
K. G. Morris, Vice-President J. Mack Rhodes, Cashier 
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HENDERSON’S 
STYLE CENTER 


WHERE QUALITY, LIKEWISE PRICES, ARE 
_CAREFULLY CONSIDERED 


For years our Ready-to-wear and Millinery Departments 
have been recognized as the authorative style centers of this 
whole section. 


Our patrons have learned that our stocks are so complete 
that no matter what their particular requirements may be we 
have made preparations to take care of each satisfactorily. 


For every fancy of the young and grown-ups alike we have 
studied carefully the outlook of the Spring and Summer fashions 
that nothing may be lacking. Then, too, for those who desire 
the more conservative and practical styles, our efforts to secure 
the best at reasonable prices. 


QUEEN QUALITY SHOES 
In our Store only are the celebrated ‘‘Queen Quality” Shoes, 
for Women, sold in Hendersonville. 


The styles of the Spring lines of these popular Shoes and 
Oxfords certainly was never more attractive. The qualities you 
know are the best obtainable for the moderate prices—$3.00, 
$3.50 and $4.00. 


THE THOMPSON 
GLOVE-FITTING CORSET 


The beauty and attractiveness of many costly and elaborate 
gowns are lost by being worn over an ill-fitting Corset, or other- 
wise imperfect model. The Thompson Glove-Fitting Corset is 
always correctly designed to give the wearer a graceful form. 
Health and Comfort being carefully considered—all prices. 


The Hendersonville 
Mercantile Company 
F. Z. MORRIS, Mer. HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
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THE 
INLAND 
PRESS 


Printers 


COMMERCIAL STATIONERY 
FINE BOOKLETS, ETC. 
LOOSE-LEAF BINDERS AND 
OUTFITS, ALSO ENGRAVING 


$1.00 EACH 


Pen List 


These Pens have fine 
solid gold points and 
give good satisfaction. 
We will be glad for 


you to try one and if # 
not satisfied you may | 
We carry Ff 


return it. 
a large assortment of 
Waterman’s Fountain 


Pens, the best in the qf 


world. Don’t forget 


that we have had 33 (i 


























years’ experience in My 


the Jewelry and Op- § 


tical business and can 


take care of your Jew- J 
elry as well as your | 


eyes. 


No. 78 PATTON A VENUE|HENDERSONVILLE 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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ww. EF. CASE 


[SUCCESSOR TO A. FICKER] 


For the Best in 


Staple and Fancy Groceries 


MAIN ST. HENDERSONVILLE, N, C. 





Baker’s Art Gallery 


Quality is the most important thing 
in Photography, and on this point we 
know we have a reputation throughout 
the country. For 28 years our work 
has stood the test, and stood it well. 

We make all kinds of Photos—except 
poor ones. 

Portraits, groups, enlargements, in- 
teriors, views, etc. In all the latest 
; : styles and finishes, and all of the same 

ee Pe teKODAK high-class work. Childrens’ Pictures a 
Specialty. Every Photograph made by us is guaranteed. 

We are agents for Eastman Kodaks and Supplies. Our Kodak 
Finishing Department is in the hands of experts who will get the 
best possible results from your films on plates. 

Picture framing is given special attention and our line of 
mouldings, mats, etc., is the best in the city. This combined with 
28 years of experience insures you perfect satisfaction. We carry 
a complete assortment of artists’ materials for oil, water color, 
pastel and tapestry painting, drawing, crayon work, etc. 

The photographs for this book were made by Baker’s Art 


Gallery. 
MAIN STREET HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
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What Experts Say of} 
the Weaver and 
York Pianos 


“The Weaver Piano is fast winning a prominent place among the 
most distinguished makes 1 in the country. Company in highest financial 
and commercial standing.” 


Piano and Organ Purchasers’ Guide. Published by John C. Freund, 
Editor of Music Trades, New York City, N. Y. 


* ** * 


“The tone of the Weaver Piano is excellent, and the action all that 
could be desired.”’ 


: Frank LaForge, Concert Pianist and Official Accompanist of Mme. 
Sembrich in all her public engagements and private rehearsals. 
* * * 

“We like our Weaver Piano very much and are often complimented 
on our selection of this artistic make. Miss Joy Bond, the talented 
Directress of Music of Carson and Newman College, has played it, and 
she pronounced it ‘A Perfect Dream’.”’ 

- 
oo 


W. Powell Hale, Impersonator, Jefferson City, Tenn. 
* * * 


variation of touch with instant sympathy. I can truthfully say that I 
never played on a better upright piano and never one with a more 
beautiful singing tone.’ 


Mrs. Eleanor Stark-Stanley, Concert Pianist for the New York 
Grand Concert Company. 
* * * 


“The touch in the Weaver Piano is of a light, elastic, instantly 
responsive character, and this, together with the special treatment of 
the sounding board 1 in the Weaver Piano, makes it an instrument that 
is capable of the finest shades of expression, and at the same time 
produces great volume and carrying quality. The Company is well 
known for its business tact and enterprise, and for its sterling integrity. 
Their standing commercially is of the highest.” 

U. 8S. Trade Reports, Cincinnati, Ohio, July 26, 1907. 


* * * 


The Weaver Piano has set a new high standard of quality for the 
Twentieth Century. 


It is superior in quality to many of the world’s most famous 
Pianos. 


Weaver Organ & Piano Co. 
YORK, PA. 


“The Weaver Piano is a perfect instrument, responding to every | 
| 
| 
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